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The route now lay along a tributary of the Kikor, and here the
expedition was soon in difficulties. The limestone was cut up into a
series of precipitous ridges and deep gorges. The travellers were con-
standy scrambling up or down mountain-sides clothed with thick jungle.
For days on end they could see no more than a few yards ahead, and
they had to hack their way through the impenetrable undergrowth,
like moles burrowing underground. The compass was their only
guide, and on an average they advanced about three miles a day.
They suffered from thirst and from hunger. The rock was so porous
that rain-water sank immediately into the ground, and they often
travelled for twenty-four hours without a drink. Their provisions ran
out and they had to subsist on the pith of the wild sago-tree.
TRIBES   WHO   LIVE   IN   PILE   HOUSES
At last they struck the Mobi River. Upon its banks dwelt many
savage tribes. They lived in long thatched houses perched on steep
rocky ridges and raised on wooden piles some ten to twelve feet above
the ground. A whole tribe, sometimes numbering seventy or more,
lived in the one building. Sometimes the native villages were further
protected by rickety wooden drawbridges which spanned deep ravines.
At one village the natives, who had never seen a white man before,
were hostile. They armed themselves with bows and arrows and began
to shout their blood-curdling war cries. Smith ordered his men to sit
down on the ground before the huts, not to touch anything nor to
display their firearms, but to hold up pieces of red cloth. The savages
did not quite know what to make of their strange visitors. They
simply hid in the surrounding jungle ready for any emergency. Leaving
some presents before the huts, the explorers continued on their way.
They had not travelled far before the headman of the village came
after them and made them presents of food. Moreover, in that
mysterious fashion which has often puzzled westerners, the news of
the peaceful intentions of the expedition were spread ahead, and on
several occasions the natives came to the rescue when food supplies were
at a low ebb.
PERILOUS VOYAGE ON AN UPTURNED RAFT
After many days of arduous travel along first one river and then
another, the explorers reached the crest of a range of mountains, and
away in the distance they could see a large waterway. Smith thought
that once this river was reached their troubles would be over, for it
would be possible to build a raft and float down the river to the coast.
Reaching $ic river, however, proved a prodigious task. When they
did so they found themselves at the foot of a steep cliff on a small piece
of flat ground. They had descended the cliff by means of ropes manufac-
tured out of strong creepers. Though they had managed to get down,
it was impassible to get up again with all their provisions. The little
plain on which they had landed was bounded by a roaring torment,